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A Word from the Editor 


; * February’s gift to us is St. Valentine’s Day. On this day 
ek we express our love for others. Many years ago Benjamin 
Franklin gave us a law of life that always has been true and 
* always will be. He said, “If you would be loved, love, and be 
Ag lovable.” You can test this saying, to find out whether or not 
it is true. Whom do you love most; those who love you and 
help you to do your best, or those who criticize you and find 
fault with all that you try to do? 

Love has two ways of expressing itself: one, through the 
tender feeling that we have for one another; the other, through 
urging us to do things. Did you know that most of the great 
accomplishments of men have been the results of love? Edison 
loved his work so much that he neglected rest and food to find a 
way to make electricity furnish light. The Wright boys were 
so in love with the idea of flying that they could not be satisfied 
until they had made an airplane. Most of the great works of 
art have been produced by men and women who loved their 
work so well that they gave their lives to it. 

Love grows best when expressed most. 
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GEORGE V "WASH INGTON 


By Winifred Catherine Marshall 


I like to think George Washington 


Was once a boy like me, 
Who liked to wade in shining brooks, 
Or climb a spreading tree; 


That he went camping in the spring, 
And nutting in the fall; 

That he liked gingerbread and tarts, 
And played leapfrog and ball. 


I like to think when nighttime came 
And after prayers were said, 

His mother kissed her boy good-night, 
And tucked him in his bed. 
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AValentine Story of Olden Times 


By Janet Craig 


Lady Hildegarde awoke in the 
darkness of a February morning, 
and lay for a moment trying to 
think where she was. Surely she 
was in her own bed. Yet the sweet 
tones of a harp sounded through the 
room, and a moment later she heard 
a strong, masculine voice singing a 
ballad of which she could catch only 
afew words. Then there were sev- 
eral voices. She was wide awake 
now, and knew that the sounds came 
from under her window. What did 
they mean? 


She was about to bounce out of 
bed to investigate when she heard 
some one stirring in the room. 

‘Lie still, little sister. It is very 
early yet,’’ said Lady Eleanor’s 
gentle voice, with an odd quiver in 
it. 

“But the singing—did you not 
hear it?’’ cried Hildegarde. 

“Yes, child. This is St. Valen- 
tine’s morn, you know.”’ 

why——’’ began Hilde- 
garde. 

“Tt is not time for you to be 
awake yet. Lie down to sleep again. 
In the morning you shall hear all 


arya 


about it, but now you must sleep.”’ 

Hildegarde, who had been taught 
strictest obedience to her elders, 
cuddled into the blankets again and 
kept silent. In a few minutes she 
fell asleep. When she awoke once 
more the sun was streaming in, and 
Dorcas, the nurse, was in the room. 
Lady Eleanor was gone. 

Hildegarde hurried into her 
clothes and went down to breakfast. 
Lady Eleanor was there with all 
the rest of Lord Aymer’s big fam- 
ily. She was twisting in restless 
fingers a new gold chain which she 
wore about her neck; and a little 
bunch of the earliest primroses was 
fastened in her laces. Hildegarde 
quietly took her place beside Lady 
Eleanor. There was some mystery 
here which she hoped to solve. 

“‘T know where the primroses 
came from,’’ she whispered. 
‘‘They’re very hard to get.”’ 

‘‘Sh-h!’’ said Lady Eleanor, her 
finger on her lips. 

So Hildegarde was silent all 
through breakfast. 

This morning she was glad that 
the hour for sewing came right 
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“Lie still, little sister. 


after breakfast. She hurried into 
her mother’s room, took her bag 
from the place where it hung beside 
the door, threaded a needle, and be- 
gan sewing up the seam in the sleeve 
of the new dress they were making. 
Mother was giving the plump 
housekeeper directions for the day, 
and after she had gone the gardener 
was waiting to ask about some flow- 
er beds. Then the maid in charge 
of the weaving had some questions. 
Presently they were all gone, and 
Lady Maud took her own larger 
sewing bag and sat down on the 
long settle beside her daughter. 
‘*Smaller stitches, my child,’’ she 
warned. ‘‘Else the sleeve may tear 
open when you are wearing it, and 
you would be much ashamed.”’ 
Hildegarde began taking smaller 
stitches as she asked her question. 
‘‘Mother, what is St. Valentine’s 


It is very early yet.” 
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Day? What does it mean?”’ 
Lady Maud smiled. 
‘*Well,’’ she said thought- 

fully, ‘‘it is the day on which 

the birds are supposed to 
choose their mates; at least 
it is in this land, where the 
weather is mild enough for 
nest-building to be begun in 
February. Your father tells 
us there are some lands that 
are covered with snow and ice 
in this month. But, as you 
know, the birds have been in 
our garden for a week. 
‘‘Then because of this tale 
about the birds, on this day 
the youth who is of an age to 
think of wedding chooses a 
maiden to whom he will give devo- 
tion for a year. The day is named 
after a good saint whose birthday it 
is. He was aman of generous heart 
and, unlike some saints of whom 
we read, was fond of young people 
and liked to see them wed and es- 
tablish happy homes. So he used 
to give dowries to brides who were 
poor, that they might have some- 
thing with which to begin their 
home making. For these reasons he 
has been called the good saint of 
lovers, and his birthday is kept in 
their honor. Now you know as much 

about it as I.”’ 

‘*But, Mother, the music under 
the window this morning ?”’ 


‘*Oh, yes. That was for Eleanor. 


You see, the usage of the day runs 
that a maiden is bound to choose the 


first man she sees in the morning of 
the day as her valentine for the year. 
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If she accepts flowers or a gift from 
him, he knows that he is favored. 
Sir Ronald, our neighbor, rode over 
this morning before daylight, so 
that Eleanor might see him first and 
choose him for her valentine. Now 
that she has chosen him, he will be 
her knight for a year, and will do 
deeds of courage and kindness for 
her sake.”’ 

Mother!” cried Hildegarde, 
her voice thrilling with excitement, 
‘“‘may not I choose a knight? It isn’t 
too late, is it? I haven’t seen any 
one but the serving men yet.’’ 

‘*My dear, I hope that you will 
not be choosing a valentine for 
many a year yet. You are far too 
young. I told you that it was for 
youths and maidens of an age to 
wed. You must think no more of 

‘*O Mother! I don’t want to wed 
—ever. I’m going to stay with you 
always. But I’d love to have 
a knight who would carry my 
ribbon on his helmet, and do 
splendid deeds because of 
me. Couldn’t I choose one 
just for that?’’ 

‘“*T think you must give it 
up until you are older. The 
young knights want for 
their valentines maidens of 
their own age, not little 
girls like you.’’ Then, see- 
ing the disappointment in 
the child’s face, she added, 
‘““Of course you may choose 
vour dear father for your 
valentine, and nowhere 
would you find a knight 
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whose deeds are finer or nobler.”’ 
course,’’ said Hildegarde 
wistfully, ‘‘Father is the best 
knight in the world; but, O Mother! 
How I should like a knight in sil- 
ver armor to come riding a snow- 
white steed, and carrying a sword 
like Excalibur! He should do the 
mightiest and noblest deeds in the 
land, and wear my ribbon always, 
and do honor to me.”’ 
‘‘Hildegarde! Hildegarde!’’ said 
Lady Maud, smiling, ‘‘such knights 
live but in the fancy of very young 
maidens. Go on with your sewing 
now, and I will tell you a tale of a 
true valentine, who slew a fiery 


The story was an 
exciting one and 
Hildegarde lis- 
tened, often with 
her needle sus- 
pended. 
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dragon in honor of a fair remote 
princess, whom he never saw save 
from the palace window.”’ 

The story was an exciting one 
and Hildegarde listened, often with 
her needle suspended. When the 
story was done she said, ‘‘I wish a 
knight like that would come to our 
castle. If he saw me only from my 
window, he couldn’t tell whether 
I was grown up or not.”’ 

‘*My darling,’’ said Lady Maud 
seriously, ‘‘the thing for you to do 
while you are a little girl is to try 
to grow into such a good and lovely 
maiden that some knight will be 
proud to be your valentine.”’ 


The sewing hour ended, Hilde- 
garde went into the garden. It was 
a bright, warm day, looking as if 
spring had come. In the sheltered 
southern valley in which Lord Ay- 
mer’s castle stood, some of the 
small, pale spring flowers were al- 
ready struggling out. The whole 
garden was filled with the songs and 
twitterings of birds. They were 
surely keeping St. Valentine’s 
Day, choosing their mates, picking 
out home sites, and beginning to 
build. Hildegarde wandered far 
down to the place where the little 
river ran under the wall and the 
bushes grew tall and thick. Here 
she could imagine that she was wan- 
dering in a vast enchanted forest, 
and that almost anything might 
happen at the next turn. She sat 
down on the turf and watched a 
plump brown bird struggling with 
a straw much too large for him, 
while his mate sat on the bough 
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where the nest was being built and 
encouraged him with chirps. 

There was a rustling in the 
bushes. Hildegarde drew a quick 
breath. The bushes parted, and a 
boy a little older than Hildegarde 
stepped out. He looked unhappy 
and defiant. His hair, which Hil- 
degarde could see had once been in 
long lovelocks, straggled untidily 
about his face. His clothes looked 
as if he had slept in them. Yet, for 
all his unkempt appearance, there 
was something about the boy that 
made Hildegarde sure he would not 
run from anything that frightened 
him ; he would stand and face it. 

He looked at Hildegarde gloom- 
ily. 

‘*Do you think you could get me 
some food?’ he asked. ‘‘I haven’t 
eaten for a day.”’ 

“‘Oh, yes,’’ said Hildegarde. 
‘Just stay here. I’ll be back in a 
minute.”’ 

‘*Don’t tell any one that you saw 
me,’’ he commanded carelessly, as 
he dropped down on the grass. 

**Now why am I not to tell?’’ she 
wondered as she ran toward the 
kitchen. ‘‘Of course he isn’t a 
knight, though if he were older and 
had on armor, he might look like 
one.”’ 

The cook gave her without ques- 
tion the food she asked for. She 
was back in a minute and gave it to 
the boy. He was very hungry, for 
he ate a great quantity. Yet he 
ate slowly and daintily, not at all 
like the beggars whom she had 
sometimes seen eat in the hall. She 
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waited until he leaned back with a 
sigh of content. 

‘‘Now what are you going to 
do?’’ she asked eagerly. 


**T think that I may as well stay 
right here until some people come 
to take me to prison,’’ he answered. 

prison!”’ 
she echoed 
breathless- 
ly. ‘*What have 
you done ?”’ 

‘*Oh, I haven’t 
stolen any one’s 
pocketbook,’’ he 
answered, ‘‘or 
anything like 
that, but some 


men who were 
enemies of my 


father found me 
when I was away 
from my people 
and seized me, to 
settle some quar- 
rel of theirs. They 
have kept me long 
in prison, but last 
night I found a 
way out. Now, I 
do not care much 
if they find me 
again.”’ 

“‘Oh, but why 
do you not hur- 
ry? Hurry, and get. back to your 
own people! Think how your poor 
mother must have grieved for you! 
Couldn’t you hide while it is light 
and travel along the road when it 
is dark, and get back? You could 
hide in our garden. There are 


The bushes parted and a boy stepped 
out. 
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many good places, and I’d never 
tell any one but Father and Mother. 
Couldn’t you get home?”’ 

‘Well, perhaps I could,’’ he said 
slowly. 

Hildegarde could not understand 
why he was not eager to escape. He 
looked sad and 
troubled instead. 

““T want to ask 
you something,”’ 
he said suddenly. 
“‘Of course, you 
are only a little 
maiden and won’t 
know anyway, but 
I’d like to know 
what you think.”’ 

Hildegarde was 
about to protest 
indignantly 
against his opin- 
ion of little maid- 
ens. There was a 
tutor in her fa- 
ther’s castle, and 
Hildegarde and 
her sister knew 
how to read and 
to write as well as 
her brothers. She 
sometimes 
quite proud of her 
store of knowl- 
edge. But the boy 
was not even thinking of her, and on 
second thought she said nothing. 

‘*Suppose,’’ said the boy, ‘‘you 
were escaping from a great danger, 
and saw some one who had fallen 
into the river and was drowning. 
Would you go back to help him, 
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even though you might be caught ?”’ 

‘‘Of course,’’ she said. ‘‘I’d go 
back and help all I could.”’ 

““Oh, yes, I suppose you would 
because you are a girl, and girls are 
soft-hearted. But ought a man to 
do it? even though the man were a 
knight and the person in the river 
just a shepherd 

‘*He would be a cowardly knight 
if he did not go back,’’ said Hilde- 
garde, really indignant by this 
time, ‘‘and all knights and ladies 
would despise him. If you left any 
one in the river while you saved 
yourself, I hope your pursuers do 
capture you and shut you up in a 
dark prison.”’ 

‘*Oh, no!’’ he said hastily, ‘‘I 
didn’t do that. Truly, I’d have 
gone back if I had seen some one 


made a hard choice. 
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drowning. I just wanted to know 
what you would think.”’ 

‘“Why, a person who would con- 
sider doing such a thing would not 
even know what being a knight 
means,’’ she continued severely. 

‘*A knight must be brave even to 
death,’’ he said solemnly. 

‘‘But he must also be kind. Be- 
ing brave is only half of it. My fa- 
ther said so, and he is the best 
knight in the world. Why, if a 
knight weren’t kind, do you sup- 
pose any lovely princess would want 
him for her valentine ?’’ 

‘*Valentine!’’ he echoed in a puz- 
zled tone, ‘‘valentine! Oh, yes, that 
is the day when young knights sing 
under the ladies’ windows, so that 
the ladies may throw them a ribbon 
or a glove.”’ 


“Oh, that’s only the begin- 
ning,’’ said Hildegarde. ‘‘ You 
don’t know about it at all. Lis- 
Then Hildegarde herself ten!’ From the beginning she 


told him all that her mother 
had told her of the obligations 
of a chosen valentine to serve 
his lady by noble deeds. Hil- 
degarde went on with the 
story of the remote princess 
and the dragon - slaying 
knight. She was a good story- 
teller, and the boy gave her a 
most flattering attention, 
leaning forward with both his 
eyes and his mouth open in 
the exciting parts. 

‘“That’s a good story,’’ he 
said at the end. ‘“‘If that is 
being a valentine, a man 
would be proud to do that. 
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But’’—and here his face looked 
dark again—‘‘there’s no one 
to choose me for a valentine, 
or to care if I do good deeds.’’ 
Hildegarde opened her lips to 
say, as her mother had said to 
her, that he was too young to be 
a valentine. He was only a little 
older than she, but in those hard 
days even young boys sometimes 
had difficult problems to solve. 
She knew instinctively that this 
boy had some hard choice before 
him, and that he was friendless, 
discouraged, and on the brink of 
choosing not the noblest, but the 
easiest thing. Then Hildegarde 
herself made a hard choice. The 
boy was quite different from her 
dream knight in silver armor on 
the white horse. He was not old 
enough to be a knight at all. He 
had no armor nor horse, and was 
not in any way romantic, with his 
stringy hair and sullen face. But 
he needed a friend, and encourage- 
ment. 


‘“‘T’ll choose you for my valen- 
tine,’’ she said, ‘‘and I’ll say my 
prayers for you, and when you do 
noble things I shall rejoice. You 
would be my valentine anyway, be- 
cause a maiden is expected to choose 
the first man she sees on St. Valen- 
tine’s Day. I'll give you my rib- 
bon, and you shall be kind and 
brave for me.”’ 

Really, it might have discouraged 
a sensitive valentine to see how he 
sat there and just stared, instead 
of accepting her favor with becom- 
ing humility. 
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She waved to him. Then he was gone. 


‘*Of course I am not a princess,”’ 
she began, in a little quiver of hurt 
pride. 

‘Oh, that doesn’t matter,’’ he as- 
sured her grandly. ‘‘For a girl, I 
think you’re very nice. If you had 
been a boy, you might have been a 
knight of great renown. I think 
perhaps you’re as brave as a boy 
anyway ; but I’m just wondering if 
I can be like the valentine in the 
story.’’ He fell to pondering again, 
and this time she did not interrupt 
his thought. After a while he 
reached out his hand and took her 
bow of blue ribbon. Her heart 
thrilled with pride and joy. She did 
not even send a regretful thought 
after her silver-armored knight. 

‘‘T must go back now,’’ he said 
rising. The sullen look and harsh 
tone were gone. 
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Hildegarde felt the tears rising 
at his curiously gentle manner, but 
she held them back. A princess 
would never send her knight on his 
hard quest with tears. 

**You wait till I bring you some 
food to take along,’’ said Hilde- 
garde. ‘‘You were very hungry 
when you came here.’’ 

She brought food from the kitch- 
en, and packed it capably in the 
leather pocket that he wore hanging 
at his side. 

‘*Good-by,’’ she said. 
fortune attend you.”’ 

He nodded. Then feeling that 
this was not enough, he said hesi- 
tatingly, ‘‘Thank you, Lady Valen- 
tine. I will remember.’’ 


He disappeared in the bushes. 


‘“Good 


Then she saw him climbing the 
wall where it was sheltered by the 


highest growths. She ran to the 
gate and mounted the wall herself 
by the little stairs. She saw him as 
he crossed the river on the stepping- 
stones. Just before he plunged in- 
to the forest he turned and, seeing 
the flutter of her blue cloak on the 
wall, waved. She waved to him. 
Then he was gone. 

That was the last that Lady Hil- 
degarde saw of her valentine for 
a long time. 

But it is not quite the end of the 
story. 

Two days later Lord Aymer 
looked across the long table at sup- 
per time and said to Lady Maud: 

‘‘The little prince has escaped, 
and is safe with his mother and the 
friendly nobles.’’ 
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‘*T am glad he has escaped,”’ said 
Lady Maud. ‘It was a wicked, 
cruel thing to keep that child from 
his mother, and no good could come 
of it. How did he escape?’’ 

‘“*It’s a very curious story,’’ be- 
gan the knight. 

At that Hildegarde began to give 
attention. If there was a story she 
wanted to hear it. 

‘“*Tt seems that the lad discovered 
a loose bar in his window, and 
worked quietly at it until he could 
remove it and creep through. He 
escaped three nights ago; got quite 
away. They sent out horsemen, 
searching for him along all the 
roads, but they found no trace. He 
was clever enough to find safe 
shelter. Then, the next night, he 
came back——’’ 

the prison?’’ cried Lady 
Maud. 


‘“T’o the prison! When he escaped 
he left behind him his fellow pris- 
oner, an old man who had been in 
the tower-prison for years for some 
political offense that no one even 
remembers. While the boy was in 
prison, the old man was very kind 
to him, comforting him in his home- 
sickness and despair. When the 
prince escaped, he crept through 
the narrow space of one bar, and 
his fellow prisoner could not follow 
him. But the old man bade the boy 
go on, nevertheless, and make his 
way to his friends, and not mind 
leaving him behind. But the next 
night the boy came back with a 
file to remove another bar, so that 
he could rescue his friend. His act 
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was not so dangerous as it sounds, 
for the guards were out looking for 
him everywhere but near the castle. 
Still, it shows the lad’s character, 
in that he refused to accept his free- 
dom while his friend was still suf- 
fering. He burdened himself with 
a slow, infirm old man on his dan- 
gerous journey home. But the old 
man has told the tale to every one, 
and now all the countryside is talk- 
ing of the nobility and courage of 
the young prince, and saying what a 
wonderful king he will make. He 
has gained more for his cause than 
a thousand men-at-arms could have 
done for him. I look to see the war- 
ring parties united soon, and the 
lad will one day be our king.”’ 

‘*So that was the hard thing he 
had to do!’’ said Hildegarde. Then 
she blushed in confusion, because 
little maidens were supposed not to 
speak until spoken to. No one paid 
any attention, however, save her 
father, who looked at her keenly. 

After supper he led her away to 
a corner by the fireplace and took 
her on his knee. She told him all 
that had happened in the garden 
and about the boy who had turned 
out to be the prince. 

‘“*T didn’t know he was a prince, 
Father, but I could under- 
stand that he had to choose a 
hard thing or else be an un- 
worthy knight. So I told him 
what I knew about knights, 
and gave him my blue ribbon. 
I told him the tale of the 
knight and the dragon. I’m 
glad he chose the hard thing 
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and went back. Now he is a brave 
knight that I can honor for my val- 
entine.”’ 

‘*He is indeed, my child, and you 
gave noble counsel such as maids 
ought always to give. May all 
your valentines turn as surely to 
deeds of high courage.”’ 

Valentine days came and went. 
It was several years before Hil- 
degarde heard of her knight again. 
Then one day came a messenger 
from the prince’s court, bearing a 
summons to the little lady and her 
parents to make a visit to court. In 
the envelope was a knot of blue rib- 
bon, and the young prince wrote: 
“‘T am still your faithful valen- 
tine.”’ 


“You gave noble counsel such as 
maids ought always to give. 
May all your valentines turn 
as surely to deeds of high 
courage.” 
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By George Ethelbert-Walsh 


“Beat that stunt if you can, Bob!” 
Winton Young skated along the out- 
er edge of the lake with a grace that 
brought cheers from the girls on the 
shore. The girls were led by Helen 
Wicks, who thought 
that anything Winton 
did was worthy of 
praise. Winton often 


had singled out Helen 


for little favors, and 
she enjoyed showing 
her appreciation by 
praising his efforts. 

Bob Sinclair had been 
competing with Winton 
in fancy skating. He 
cheered too, but he was 
determined to cut an 
equally graceful figure 
on the ice. The two had 
always been friendly 
rivals in their studies 
and games, but though Bob was always 
modest in victory, Winton boasted when 
he won. 

“T’ll try to equal it, Winton,” Bob re- 
plied, swinging away from the shore 
where all could see him, “even if I can’t 
beat it.” 

Bob was an excellent skater and had 
learned all sorts of fancy new figures 
that winter; but he did not boast of 
them. Somehow Winton’s bragging 
about his achievements made Bob un- 
willing to call attention to his own. 

Jean, Bob’s sister, liked him the bet- 
ter for it. “I don’t like a boaster, Bob,” 
she had said to him more than once. 
“I’m glad that you’re not like Winton.” 

“Winton’s all right,” was Bob’s reply. 


“It’s just his way, and I sup- 

pose he can’t help it.” 

Bob began skating along the 
outer edge of the lake, and 
would have finished graceful- 
ly if the “danger” sign near 
the old swimming hole had 
not suddenly loomed up right 
in his path. Realizing the 
danger, he spoiled his figure 
on the ice by twisting to one 
side and sliding on one skate 
to the shore. 

“Why did you do that?” cried 
Winton in disgust. 

“T’ll have to start again,” re- 
plied Bob. “I was too near thin 
ice.” 

“Thin ice!” was the scoffing 
retort. “That danger sign 
doesn’t mean anything. I can 
skate right up to it. The ice is 
strong there.” 

Just to prove his words, Winton 
shot out from the shore and passed over 
the place that Bob had avoided. Helen 
cried, “Bravo, Winton!” 

Encouraged by her words, the boy 
swept close to the danger sign again, 
his eyes shining and his cheeks aglow 
with excitement. 

“Dare you to do it, Bob!” he chal- 
lenged. 

Bob shook his head. Several girls 
laughed, and some one remarked in a 
low voice, “’Fraid cat!” 

Bob flushed, and was tempted to ac- 
cept the dare, but Jean put a hand on 
his arm and whispered, “Don’t do it, 
Bob.” 

Bob nodded and refused the dare. 
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There was a warm spring bubbling up 
continually in the old swimming hole, 
and the ice rarely froze over it hard 
enough to make skating there safe. 
Winton knew this too, but, flushed with 
excitement and anxious to prove how 
brave he was, he began making circles 
around the danger sign. Bob watched 
him anxiously a few moments, and then 
called: 

“Better stop that, Winton. 
gerous.” 

cat!’ yelled the other. 

Another laugh came from the group 
on shore. Then Winton evidently lost 
his head. In skating swiftly across the 
thin ice he had escaped danger, but now 
he stopped at the danger sign. 

“Didn’t I tell you that the ice was 
thick here?” he called, placing one hand 
on the sign. 

He stood, like a hero that had accom- 
plished a great deed, waiting for the 
applause of the multi- 
tude, but none came; 
for at that moment 
there was an ominous 
crack, and the next 
minute the ice broke. 

Winton made a des- 
perate effort to get 
back to strong ice, but 
was not quick enough. 
The ice parted, and he 
was in the water. 

“Help! Help!” he 
shouted, all his spirit 
of boastfulness gone. 


It’s dan- 


There was an omi- 
nous crack, and the 
neat minute the ice 
broke. 
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There was a scream from the shore. 
Every one was either shouting for help 
or giving meaningless orders to the 
others. Fortunately, Winton had not 
gone under. He caught hold of the edge 
of the ice, but it broke again and again 
as fast as he tried to scramble upon it. 

“Help! Help!” he cried. 

Bob, being the oldest boy there, saw 
clearly that he must rescue Winton. 

“Keep quiet, Winton!” he shouted. 
“Don’t struggle. I’ll get you.” 

But getting him was not so easy as 
it sounded. There were no planks or 
boards about, and when Bob ventured 
near the edge of the ice it settled under 
his weight and threatened to break. He 
drew back. 

A cry of dismay went up from the 
group on the bank when Bob scrambled 
back to safety. Bob even thought that 
he heard one of them again say “ ’Fraid 
cat.” 
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“Don’t let him drown, Bob!” the girls 
screamed. “Do something! Help him!” 

Jean had stood, silent and white- 
faced, during the excitement. She was 
as terrified as any of them, but she 
knew that it was of no use to shout and 
scream in moments of danger. With 
one quick look into her eyes, Bob saw 
approval of his actions. She at least 
understood him, and would not condemn 
him as a coward. 

Jean had her sled with her and was 
nervously twisting the rope on it be- 
tween her hands. Perhaps it was her 
faith in him that gave Bob the courage 
to think out a plan of rescue. 

He skated swiftly to her side and un- 
loosed his skates. “Let me have that 
rope, Jean,” he said shortly. “Cut it 
with my knife.” 

Without understanding his plan but 
with implicit faith in her brother, Jean 
obeyed; and by the time Bob had his 
skates off, the rope was free. 

“Now stand ready to help me,” he 
said. Swinging around to face Winton, 
he shouted words of encouragement. 

“Keep quiet, Winton! I’m coming. 
Don’t struggle.” 

By that time the chill of the water 
was making Winton’s teeth chatter. He 
was so frightened and so shaky that he 
could hardly control his voice. 

“Hur—r—try, Bob!” he called faintly. 

“Jean, follow me,” Bob said, turning 
to his sister. “I’m going up that tree. 
Think you can climb after me?” 

She nodded with a little smile. Many 
times she had made much harder climbs 
than this with her brother. 


Bob climbed up the gnarled trunk like 
a squirrel. The tree grew close to the 
water’s edge, with its limbs stretching 
far out across the swimming hole. When 
he had reached the first crotch safely, 
Jean sprang up after him. 

To the excited children below, and to 
the boy in the water, Bob seemed to be 
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running away and leaving Winton to 
perish. Helen Wicks appealed wildly 
to him. 

“Come back, Bob! O Jean!” 

She broke off into hysterical tears 
until Bob called to her. “TI’ll get him, 
Helen. Keep calling to him!” 

Then the excited group began to real- 
ize that Bob had a plan in mind. An 
immense limb stretched out over the 
water only a few feet above the surface. 
Could Bob crawl out on that limb and 
pull Winton up to safety? Winton in 
his exhausted state could not help much. 
In fact, he would be almost a helpless 
weight. 

Jean was as doubtful as the others, 
but she was willing to help. The limb 
was stout enough to hold both her and 
her brother. Many times Bob had dived 
from this same limb into the old swim- 
ming hole. 

Winton looked up imploringly, and 
called again. His hands, holding to the 
ice, were numb with the cold, but there 
was hope in his eyes. If he could get 
up onto that limb he would be safe from 
the chilling water. 

But Bob did not crawl out on the big 
limb. He went on up the tree until he 
reached another limb directly over the 
first. It was not so big and did not ex- 
tend quite so far out. Jean was puz- 
zled when she saw him climb beyond 
the big limb, and she came to a halt. 

“Come on, Jean,”’ Bob called to her. 

Then he began crawling out on the 
higher and smaller limb, lying flat on 
his stomach and clinging to it with both 
hands and legs. As he crept along, it be- 
gan to bend downward under his weight. 
One inch, two inches, a foot, two feet, 
then it refused to go further. 

“Crawl after me, Jean,” he called to 
his sister as he paused directly over 
Winton, “but be careful. Don’t fall.” 

Jean obeyed, and her added weight 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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WHAT THE STORY HAS SAID 


Anne overheard a lady say that she, Anne, 
must have a lucky talisman to protect her, 
because she had had so many adventures 
and had always escaped unharmed. Grand- 
mother said that Anne’s only talisman was 
the one that all people carry with them at 
all times. Before the story ends Anne will 
learn what her talisman is. Just now she 
thinks it must be the tiny miniature of 
her mother, who is no longer with them. 

Anne’s father, who is an engineer, Prossy 
their housekeeper, and Anne are now living 
on a mesa in the southwestern desert where 
Mr. Donaldson is overseeing the construc- 
tion of a big dam. Paul Andrews, Victor 
and Constance Grant, and some younger 
children are also in the camp. Anne thinks 
she does not like Paul. 

One spring morning Anne sets off on 
her pony for an exploring trip alone. She 
dismounts in a dry river bed to examine 
a stone. A strange boy shouts to her to get 
out, and a minute later she is swept off her 
feet by rushing water. The spring thaw 
of mountain snow has flooded the river. 
The strange boy, Dick Harland, rescues 
Anne; but their homes are on the opposite 
side of the river. They mount their ponies 
again and are on their way to look for a 
natural bridge that Dick has heard about, 
when suddenly they meet Paul. He looks 
as if some great misfortune has come upon 
him. Anne calls to him. 


Chapter VIII 


pet TURNED at Anne’s cry of 
recognition. 

“Oh, it’s Anne,” he said. 

“Paul, what is the matter?” 

“Why, nothing.” 

Anne did not press the question, 
though she felt sure that something had 
happened. 

“Did the water shut you off on this 


side of the river, too?” she asked. 

“The water?” repeated Paul, as if he 
did not know what she was talking 
about. 

“Yes, when the river filled up, you 
know. If it hadn’t been for Dick Har- 
land, I’d have had a bad time. This 
is Paul Andrews, Dick. Dick is our 
neighbor, Paul, down beyond the Ab- 
botts’. He hasn’t come to school because 
his father is teaching him.” 

Paul looked at Dick without speak- 
ing. Anne was puzzled. What made 
Paul act so strangely? He usually acted 
like a gentleman when he was intro- 
duced to people. 

“Paul, how are we going to get home, 
now that the river is full?” Anne asked. 

“Can’t you get home?” 

“No. Haven’t you even looked at that 
great river flowing where a little while 
ago there was only a dry bed? I don’t 
want Father to be anxious about me.” 

Paul looked over to where the river 
flowed, but showed no interest. 

“We’re riding up here to a place where 
the river goes through a cave, to see if 
we can’t find the natural bridge across,” 
said Dick. ‘Want to ride with us?” 

“Tl go along with you,” said Paul. 
But he rode along without speaking, his 
head down, his thoughts far away. 

“What’s happened to him?” asked 
Dick, riding close to Anne and speaking 
in an undertone. 

“IT don’t know. I wish he would tell 
us. Perhaps we could help him.” 

They came to the place where the 
river flowed from the mouth of a cave. 
There was a natural bridge up over the 
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For the first time he looked hopeful. 


river, of course; but it was so high and 
rugged and steep that they could see no 
possibility of going over it. The deci- 
sion seemed to be left to Dick, who said: 

“I think we’d better ride back the 
other way. We may see some one on 
the other side, so that we can send a 
message to our folks.” 

“Oh, I hope that we can,” said Anne. 

It was now half-past four, and she 
should have been turning homeward. 
They rode along slowly, Dick and Anne 
watching the opposite bank; but Paul 
was still deep in his thoughts. At the 
point from which they had landed after 
swimming the river, Dick drew rein. 

“TI think maybe I could swim across 
now,” he said. “You have Paul to stay 
with you when it gets dark, so you 
needn’t be afraid.” 

“She doesn’t get scared,” said Paul 
unexpectedly. “She has the best nerve 
of any girl I ever saw.” 

“I can see that,” agreed Dick, “but 
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there are coyotes in these parts. Not that 
they’d hurt you, but still they might 
scare any one that was alone.” 

“T’ll stay,” said Paul. 


“I won’t let you swim, Dick,” said 
Anne. “It’s too dangerous and it’s not 
necessary. Father and Mr. Andrews 
will come looking for us. We’ll camp 
near the edge here, so that we can hear 
them. If Paul has dry matches we can 
make a fire, and they’ll see that a long 
way off.” 

“T always carry a few matches when I 
go out on a hike,” said Paul. 

“Mine got wet when I dived after 
Anne,” Dick answered. 

“We might as well eat the rest of the 
lunch,” Anne said, getting the knap- 
sack. 

There was not much food ieft, but she 
divided it among the three, and it was 
better than nothing. After eating, they 
all agreed that Dick should not try the 
swim; it was too risky. 

“We'd better look for a place of shel- 
ter, and then build a fire near it,” said 
Dick. “That will tell people where we 
are and will keep away beasts. I'll 
tell you what we'll do! You and Paul 
look around among the rocks here, and 
I'll go down a little farther and look. 
We musn’t get too far away to call to 
one another, though, because it will soon 
be dark.” 

He got up briskly and started off. Dick 
was being very tactful. He wanted to 
give Paul a chance to talk to Anne 
about whatever was troubling him. 

Paul and Anne soon found the proper 
place for a shelter. It was an overhang- 
ing rock, almost a shallow cave, facing 
the river. With a fire in front of it 
they would be safe, even if dangerous 
creatures should come prowling about; 
and the fire could be seen at a long 
distance. 

“Let’s gather up some wood right 
away,” said Anne, beginning to pick up 
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sticks. “If it weren’t for Father’s being 
troubled, it would be great fun to camp 
out here all night. This is real camping 
in the wilderness, not just a pretend 
trip.” 

“T’ll help you gather the wood, Anne, 
and then I’m going,” said Paul. 

“Why, Paul! you can’t go away alone 
here in the desert! They’ll be sure to 
come and find us soon.” 

“T don’t want them to fina me, Anne. 
I—I’ve got to go away.” 

Anne just stared. She could not think 
of any answer to that. 

Then as if he could not hold it another 
minute, Paul burst out with his story. 

“O Anne, a terrible thing has hap- 
pened! They’ll think I’m a thief! May- 
be I'll be put in jail.” 

“What nonsense! How could any one 
think you were a thief? 
You’re disagreeable some- 
times, Paul,” she added in 
a burst of candor, “but no 
one could ever think you 
were not honest.” 

“Yes, they will, Anne. 
And this will be terrible 
for Father. He’ll think 
I’ve broken my word; and 
I haven’t! Really, truly, 
I haven’t!” 

“Tell all the story,” said 
Anne, “and then we’ll ask 
our Father God what to 
do.” 


For the first time, some- 
thing like a gleam of hope 
showed in Paul’s eyes. 

“Do you suppose God 
will care?” 


“You say the queerest 
things, Paul! Does your 


father here on earth care 
what happens to you? 
Does he help you when 
you get into trouble? Well, 
your 


heavenly Father 


Dick told about his pet 
bear. 
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cares a great deal more even than he.” 
“I’m going to tell you all about it, 
though I don’t see how anything can 


help me now,” Paul began. 


“You know 


the necklace that Professor Corson had? 
Well, when it was lying on the table at 
your house and the professor was out 
walking and talking with your father, 


I said to the others 
that by rights that 
necklace was ours, 
and that we ought to 
take it and sell it and 
have the money. We 
might have found it 
ourselves, you know, 
if Professor Corson 
hadn’t ordered us 
away from the de- 
serted mesa. 
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“I kept on talking like that, saying 
that I had a mind to take it, but of 
course I didn’t mean it. Professor Cor- 
son went over to our house afterward 
to talk with my father. I picked up 
the necklace and put it in my pocket to 
take over to him. You know how he 
leaves his things lying around and half 
the time forgets where they are. I was 
pretending that the necklace was mine. 
I showed it to Alice and Ellen and Larry. 
Then I went around the camp and did 
a lot of things and forgot about the 
necklace. I went to bed without think- 
ing of it and the professor never asked 
for it. When I got up this morning it 
was gone. I hunted everywhere, but 
I couldn’t find it. Anne, do you suppose 
I could find another one anywhere in 
the ruins around the desert, and give it 
to the professor?” 


“T think it would be a great deal bet- 
ter to go back and find that one,” said 
Anne. 


“Anne, I can’t go back! I haven’t 
told you all. Once, along time ago when 
I was just a little chap, I did take some- 
thing that didn’t belong to me. Father 
and Mother felt so badly about it that 
I promised Father I’d never, never again 
take anything that didn’t belong to me. 
Don’t you see that he’ll think I’ve broken 
my word and done it again? I’d rather 
be dead than to have him think that.” 


“Paul, we'll both ask God. Then we 
must wait a minute, be very quiet, and 
listen for what we’re to do.” 

For a minute they stood quietly, with 
bowed heads and closed eyes. 

“Paul,” said Anne at length, “I think 
you should go back. Don’t you?” 

“Yes,” Paul answered slowly. “Only 
cowards run away. I’m not going to 
be a coward, even if they do think I’m 
a thief. When I’m older I’ll earn money 
and pay the professor. Only, I know 
that no money can take the place of an 
old thing like that necklace.” 
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“But we’re going to find it, Paul!” 


“I’m afraid not, Anne. I looked ev- 
erywhere.” 

“Paul, I’m going to give you my most 
precious thing, my talisman. You know, 
I always have good luck. Sometimes 
things seem as if they were going to 
turn out wrong, but then all of a sudden 
they change, and everything is all right. 
I’ve been in great danger, and yet I 
haven’t been hurt a bit. I heard a woman 
tell my grandmother that it must be be- 
cause I have a _ good-luck talisman. 
Grandmother said yes, I had one, and 
that every one else could have one, too. 
I don’t know what my talisman is, but 
there’s only one thing I always have 
with me. It’s this miniature picture of 
my mother. It was painted by a great 
artist just before my mother and father 
were married. You know, my mother 
went away from us when I was a little 
baby. Father says she has gone some- 
where else to dwell with God, but I love 
to look at her picture, and to think how 
sweet she is and how she loves me. I’m 
going to give you my talisman, and then 
I know you'll find the necklace again.” 

Paul took the gift in reverent hands. 
For the first time he looked hopeful. He 
knew that Anne always did have good 
luck. All the camp spoke of the way 
good fortune seemed to follow her. 

“Why do you give it to me, Anne? 
I—I thought you didn’t like me very 
much.” 

Anne too had thought so; but now she 
stared at him in astonishment as she 
realized the truth. 

“But I do like you a great deal, Paul,” 
she said. 

“Whoo-oo!” sounded Dick’s_ shout 
from down the river. 

“Whoo-00!” called Paul in answer. 
“Come on back. We've found a place.” 

When Dick appeared it was dusk. The 
boys hurried to gather a big pile of 

(Please turn to page 42) 
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Children: Let's make a valentine for Mother! 

Betty: I'll be the paper lace, 

John: I'll be a smiling face, 

Sally: I'll be a crimson heart, 

Bobby: I'll be a golden dart, 

Mary: I'll be a rime of hope, 

James: Ill be the envelope, 

Jean: — I'll be the stamp you buy, 

Walter: I'll be the mail box high, 

Billy: I'll be the postman gay. 

Ruth: I'll bring Mother right away. Zo, 
(Postman leads the children to Mother.) ty 


Mother: Good morning, postman. Oh, I see 
You have a valentine for me! 
A pretty stamp, an envelope, 
A happy little rime of hope, 
A golden dart, a smiling face, 
crimson heart, and paper lace, 


So beautiful and fair and fine! 
I thank you for my valentine. 


ETHEL-R-CLINE 
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We wish to thank the many boys and girls 
who have sent in poems and stories for our 
guild. Only the best material can be pub- 
lished each month, of course, but each one 
has an opportunity to keep trying until he 
earns an award. 

If you are under fifteen years of age you 
may submit a poem or an essay, but be 
sure that it is written on the subject given 
for the month. Give your full name, age, 
and address. Originality, neatness, and 
length of material are important. The 
authors of the best three contributions are 
awarded a year’s subscription to WEE WIS- 
DOM magazine free. Others whose work is 
published receive guild membership cards. 
We cannot return unused material. 

April material should be mailed before 
February 1. The subject is: “Things I 
Like to Do in Spring.” If you like to walk 
in the woods, play marbles, build bird 
houses, or plant gardens, write about the 
thing you like to do. 

For May we have an interesting topic: 
“Other Peoples and Other Countries.” You 
can find material for this subject in your 
geographies or from friends who have 
traveled; or perhaps you know some little 
friend in school who has come from a far 
country and who will be glad to tell you 
about his country and his people. Ask him. 
Mail May material before March 1. 
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Lo ve 


By BETTY ELLEN WEBB (9 years) 


(Awarded a year’s subscription to Wee Wispom) 


Hutchinson, Kans. 


When Father comes home tired at night, 
To Mother and to me, 

T’ll show him that I love him, and 
Be good as I can be. 


Things I Love 


By DONALD POTTER (11 years) 


(Awarded a year’s subscription to Wee Wispom) 


Surrey, England 


I love the birds, the flowers, the trees, 
I love the cool refreshing breeze; 

I love to smell the fragrant hay 

Now in barns all stacked away. 


I love to stroll at eventide, 
Throwing work and toil aside, 
Away from noise and busy street, 
In the country, ever sweet. 


I love to watch the falling leaves 
Twirling, whirling, round the eaves; 
I love to roam the silent woods, 

And lose myself in solitudes. 


I love to see the murmuring brook, 
Flowing through some shady nook; 

I love to think that God was kind 

To give these things to please the mind. 


Lola May's Valentine 
By AUDREY TOULMIN (11 years) 


(Awarded a guild membership) 


Centerville, Ohio 


Lola May tapped her pencil thought- 
fully. Tomorrow was Valentine’s Day, 
and she had no money with which to 
buy a valentine for her mother. Tears 
came into her eyes as she thought of the 
lovely one she had planned to give her. 
It cost twenty-five cents. True, she 
had started out that morning with a 
bright, shining quarter in her pocket; 
but she had seen a little flower girl 
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standing on the street, trying to sell 
some bunches of pansies. No one was 
buying from her; so kind-hearted Lola 
May had given her the quarter and 
taken a bunch of pansies. 

“Well, I suppose I’ll just have to give 
Mother the pansies, tied with a bit of 
ribbon, and tell her about it,” Lola May 
said to herself dolefully. ‘“She’ll under- 
stand.” 

The next morning she came down to 
breakfast and gave her mother the 
flowers. 

“How sweet, dear!” her mother com- 
mented. “What made you think of giv- 
ing me flowers?” 

“Oh, mumsy,” Lola May cried, “I 
picked out the sweetest valentine for 
you and I had the money to pay for it. 
Then I saw a poor girl selling pansies, 
and I bought a bunch to help her before 
I realized that I was using my valentine 
money.” 

“Daughter,” her mother said, “this 
bunch of pansies pleases me more than 
all the valentines in the world. The spirit 
of kindness you showed in helping the 
poor girl is worth more than all the 
paper lace and red hearts and Cupids 
you could have given me. You’ve made 
me very happy tcday, dear.” 


Snowflake Valentines 
By MYRTLE SIEMERS (11 years) 


(Awarded a year’s subscription to Wee Wispom) 


Harris, lowa 


Out of a snow cloud, cold and gray, 

Something dropped on St. Valentine’s 
Day; 

Whirling and twirling, and soft and 
light, 

Like little wee letters, all dainty and 
white; 

And I guess the sky children were 
sending down 

Their valentines, straight to children in 
town. 
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Two Loves 


By SHIRLEY MARILYN SPRINGER 
(7 years) 


(Second contribution to our guild pages) 


Beaumont, Texas 


Suppose nobody loved me 

When I went up the stairs at night. 
With the hall so full of shadows, 

I’d get an awful fright. 


But Mother stands at the bottom, 
And the love in her face lights the 
way; 
I know I’m every bit as safe 
As if I were out at play. 


The love that is God is at the top, 
Watching there lest I fall; 

So I never falter, I never fear, 
I’m not afraid at all. 


Cys 


A Valentine for June 
By MARJORIE JEAN MILLS (13 years) 


(Awarded a guild membership) 


Union City, Ind. 


Joyce Evelyn sat by the big dining 
room window and admired a pretty red 
valentine trimmed with little white 
hearts which she had just made. 

“This will please Phyllis; at least I 
hope so. She gets so many pretty ones. 
I want this one to look as nice as the 
rest,” Joyce Evelyn said to herself. Then 
there are the ones for Betty and Donna 
and Ruth and Jackie and Bobby and 
Mildred. I guess that’s all.” But Joyce 
was not entirely happy, for a tiny voice 
way down in her heart seemed to say, 
“What about June?” 

“But June’s mother is a scrub woman, 
and she wears long, old-fashioned 
dresses,” Joyce argued with the tiny 
voice. “It would not be right at all. 
Besides, she’s an Italian.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter!’’ the voice 
cried. ‘“Aren’t Italians just as good as 
Americans?” 

(Please turn to page 44) 
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“Mother said 

that we could 

have the party,” explained 

Margery, “but that we 

would have to plan every single thing 

ourselves.” 

“That’s just the same as if she had 

said that we couldn’t have it,” answered 
Helen gloomily. 


“No, not just the same. We haven’t 
tried to think of anything. We always 
have left that to Mother. But of course 
she is so busy helping Grandma get 
ready for her trip that she hasn’t time 
to think of it, and it wouldn’t be fair of 
us to ask her. I have one idea. At 
school we sometimes write lists of all 
the words we can make, using the let- 
ters of another word. We might take 
“hearts,” and see how many words we 
could make from it in five minutes. 
That would be something. I'll get a 
pencil and see. Oh, look, Helen! He, 
tea, ear—oh, there are plenty of them.” 

“Well,” said Helen slowly, “that 
would be fun, and something different 
too. We might cut up a heart and have 
our guests put it together, puzzle- 
fashion.” 

“Jolly!” cried Margery, clapping her 
hands. ‘“We’ll have a party yet; you'll 
see! I’ll get the scissors, and we can 
try out your idea. It’s always best to 
try things out first, to make sure that 
they will work. Now here is a heart that 
I’ve cut from paper. I’ll cut it up into 
pieces. There! Now we'll try to put 
it together.” 


Valentine Party 


Pranées Joyce Parnsworth 


“That will be easy,’”’ answered Helen. 
“This piece goes here, and this one 
there; but where——Margery, it isn’t 
so easy as I thought.” 

“Let me try,” said Margery. They 
worked for a while in silence, and at 
last Margery leaned back in her chair. 

“We shall just have to trace an inner 
heart on the big heart before we cut it 
up. One has to have a picture or some- 
thing to follow. It’s good that we tried 
the puzzle first. Here, I’ll cut out an- 
other heart, and we can draw a smaller 
heart on it in pencil before we cut it up 
into pieces. Now, how does that work?” 

“Oh, that’s fine,” said Helen. “This 
will make the best sort of contest. But 
we can’t have folks writing and putting 
puzzles together all the time.” 


“T’ve just thought of something else,” 
exclaimed Margery. “It will be fun, and 
I believe it will work. It is a game like 
our horseshoe game, only it will be 
hearts instead of horseshoes. Suppose 
we take a big piece of white cardboard 
and paste on that a big red heart. Then, 
in the middle of the big red heart, we'll 
paste a middle-sized white heart and, 
in the very middle of that, a tiny red 
one. We can use some rubber fruit-jar 
rings instead of horseshoes.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Helen. “Then if I 
throw a jar ring on the little heart, it 
will count five.” 

“If you don’t throw the ring exactly 
on the little heart, that will count four,” 
continued Margery, “and if the ring 
is more on the white than it is on the 
red, it will count three. If it goes over 
the line on the big red heart, that will 
be two, and anywhere on the big white 
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cardboard will be one. I think we can 
make it work, Helen, and it will be fun.” 


“Let’s make one,” suggested Helen. 
Making it was fun, too, and they soon 
had it ready. 


“We have some red and white card- 
board, but if we didn’t have it we could 
color the heart red with our crayons,” 
chatted Helen, as they worked busily. 

“Isn’t it funny? We haven’t thought 
of anything to eat yet,” laughed Mar- 
gery. “The eating part of a party is 
usually the most important, and I had 
quite forgotten it till now.” 

“We have a cooky cutter made to cut 
heart-shaped cookies,” said Helen slow- 
ly, “but I don’t know how we could 
make them.” : 

“Oh, Mother will help us with that 
part,” said Margery. “Grandmother 
leaves the night before the party, and 
Mother said that she could help make 
the refreshments, if we would have ev- 
erything planned and ready. Wouldn’t 
it be fun to make cooky place cards. If 
they were heart-shaped, we could frost 
the name of each child right on the 
cooky with the cake decorator.” 


“That would be fine, if Mother wasn’t 
too busy. Just think of having place 
cards we could eat!’ exclaimed Helen. 
“That would be splendid.” 

“We could make thin sandwiches, and 
cut them with the heart cutter too,” 
Margery went on. “I think that would 
be nice. Let’s take some of our money 
and buy a few lace-paper doilies to put 
the cooky place cards on, and some pret- 
ty paper napkins. They have lovely 
ones at the store.” 

“That reminds me,” said Helen slow- 
ly, “of prizes. Are we to have any? 
What happens when the contest is over? 
We must not ask Mother for 
money. If she helps us with the 
refreshments, that is all 
she should do.” 

“Let’s finish the re- 
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freshments first,” said Margery. “‘Cook- 
ies, fruit gelatin—that’s easy, and good 
for children, Mother says—and sand- 
wiches. Sounds pretty good tome. We 
can make the prizes small. It isn’t the 
prize that counts; it’s just the fun of 
winning. Suppose we make score cards. 
We can make them heart-shaped, with 
covers of red cardboard. We will have 
a white inner heart, marked, ‘Contest 
1, 2, 3.’ After each contest the players 
can write in the book what rank they 
hold. If they win, it will be four points; 
if next to the winner, it will be three 
points; the next will get two points; and 
the next, one. Any place less than that 
will not get any points for that game. 
Then, after all the contests have been 
played, each player will add up his 
score, and the one who gets the most 
points will get first prize; the next, sec- 
ond; and so on. You see, in that way 
one person will not win them all.” 

“That is a good idea,” agreed Helen. 
“T’ve been at parties where one child 
won almost everything, and some one 
had to say, ‘You’ve had one prize. Don’t 
you want to give up this one and let 
some one else have it?’ Usually the win- 
ner doesn’t want to give it up.” 

“Well, we shall not have that to bother 
us, and I think 
the players will 
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like to keep the score. The only thing 
that worries me is what we shall give!” 

“Oh, I have an idea,” exclaimed Helen. 
“Let’s have them all alike. We can get 
some tiny heart-shaped boxes and fill 
them with red hearts and heart motto- 
candy. If we tie the boxes up nicely, 
they will make clever prizes, and will 
cost only a few cents.” 

“If we did that, then we could go 
right on down the line,” said Margery. 
“We could say, ‘Here is the seventh 
prize, and here is the eighth prize.’ Then 
all the prizes would be alike, and still 
the winners would have the fun of win- 
ning.” 

“That’s a good idea,” agreed Helen. 
“We can get enough prizes for every 
guest, at very little cost, and wrapping 
them will be fun. Won’t Mother be sur- 
prised when she sees all that we have 
planned! I hope the children will like 
our party.” 

“Well,” said Margery, “if they have 


’ as much fun at the party as we have 
had planning it, I think it will be quite 
a success.” 


The Rescue 


(Continued from page 16) 


sent the limb downward several feet 
more until Bob told her to stop. He 
then made a loop in one end of the rope 
and fastened the other to the tree. 

“Take it easy, Winton!” Bob called. 
“I’m lowering this rope to you.” 

“T—I— can’t hold it,” chattered Win- 
ton, his teeth clicking from the chill 
of the water. 

“You don’t have to. Let it drop over 
your head and shoulders. Then fasten 
it under your arms.” 

The nearly exhausted boy could do 
that. It was not like climbing up a rope. 
That he knew he could not do. Bob 
- dropped the loop over his head. Win- 
ton thrust first one arm and then the 
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other through it. He tried frantically 
to pull himself up until Bob shouted 
back to him to keep still. 

“Now, Jean, crawl back slowly,”’ Bob 
added to his sister. “Be careful.” 

Jean made her way back to the tree 
trunk carefully. When she reached it 
and looked down, she saw Winton drawn 
partly out of the icy water. Relieved 
of her weight, the limb had rebounded 
a little, but not enough to do much good. 

Bob then began crawling back, hitch- 
ing his body inch by inch, until he too 
was safe against the trunk. Once more 
the limb went up, pulling Winton with 
it. 

The big lower limb was almost on a 
level with his chest. The rebound of 
the upper limb had acted like a spring- 
board, drawing him upward. 

He was clinging desperately to the 
lower limb when Bob climbed down and 
crawled out on it to help him. Together 
they slowly made their way down the 
tree to safety. 

“That was wonderful of you, Bob,” 
Jean said in admiration. “I didn’t un- 
derstand your plan at first.” 

“No, but you took orders like a foot- 
ball player,” Bob grinned back. 

Helen Hicks, shaken and trembling, 
came up. 

“I—I was partly to blame, Bob,” she 
confessed. “I shouldn’t have cheered 
when Winton skated over the thin ice. 
T’ll never do it again.” 

“Never mind!’ Bob said. 
get Winton home.” 

No serious trouble followed Winton’s 
icy plunge. By the next day he was 
himself again, but he was meek, not 
boastful. 

“Bob, you saved my life, and taught 
me a lesson,” he admitted frankly. “If 
you had accepted my dare, both of us 
might have been drowned.” 

“T guess that’s so, Winton. Dares are 
foolish. It never pays to take them.” 


“We must 
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All bird lovers know 
that the late winter 
weather is very severe on our feathered 
friends. In February the weeds have 
been broken off, and most of the seeds 
have been stripped from them by hun- 
gry birds, or have been beaten to the 
ground where they lie hidden under the 
snow. 

About this time of the year earliest 
arrivals from the southland begin to ap- 
pear. They may nest in your neighbor- 
hood later if you feed them through 
this last period of snowy weather. You 
must, however, be regular with their 
food supply, for after the first day or 
so they will be waiting for you. 

Food thrown out on the snow soon 
sinks from sight; so let us put on our 
thinking caps and decide how we are to 
take care of our little friends. There 
are many places to feed the birds: in the 
shelter of the house or garage, in the 
branches of the trees, or better still, in 
a box that any handy boy can put to- 
gether, so that the food may be pro- 
tected from the weather. When putting 
out grain or scraps from the table, we 


FIGURE 1 


Ways for Feeding Our Feathered Friends 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


need a feeder of this 
type. 

Any small wooden box will do for a 
base. Fix it as shown in figure 1. Nail 
on top of it a large wide board which 
extends out over the front and sides to 
keep out rain and snow. Add a narrow 
strip, an inch or two high, to the front 
of the box, to keep the feed from rolling 
out. This also serves as a perch. A 
piece of wire may be fastened inside the 
box, as shown, and bits of stale bread 
or other bulky food tied to it. Any of 
the smaller grains or seeds make excel- 
lent bird food. Corn of course should 
be crushed or broken. 

Nail a strip on the back of the box 
and fasten to the south side of a tree or 
to the house. The box should be placed 
just high enough to be reached easily. 

Squirrels often annoy birds by steal- 
ing their food while they are eating. If 
you have both birds and squirrels, it 
is well to protect the birds’ food from 
the squirrels. You can do this by sus- 
pending a feeding box on a rope between 
the house and the garage, or between 

(Please turn to page 42) 


FIGURE 2 
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(SOOD WORDS 


DEAR BOOSTERS: Have you read the 
story beginning on page 5, about Lady 
Hildegarde and how she chose a valen- 
tine? If not, read it now and then lis- 
ten to the plan that I have for you this 
month. 
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knight and wage battle with the dragons 
of evil and selfishness. You will defend 
the fair maidens, Truth and Wisdom, 
with your sword of good words and 
kindly thoughts. Every time you do a 

good deed you 


As our Booster 


will render honor 


ship makes _ its 
annual voyage to 
the Land of Love 
(for this is Feb- 
ruary, the month 
of love), it will 
carry, not Boost- 
ers, but valentine 


to your valentine 


Good Company patron. Good 

By CLAIRE BOYLE BRACKEN 
Who wants an ugly frown to stay, 
And be his comrade all the day? 


A smile’s much better company, 
As every one can plainly see. 


words shall be 
your shield, to de- 
fend you against 
all evil gossip. 
Doesn’t that 
sound _ interest- 


knights. You all 


ing? When you 


know some one 
whom you admire very much, or you 
have a favorite hero. Perhaps that per- 
son is Mother or Father or some other 
beloved relative; perhaps it is some 
famous person such as Lincoln, Wash- 
ington, or some scientist or statesman 
that has done much for mankind. Of 
course, we all love and admire the Christ 
—not only the man Jesus Christ who 
lived long ago and did many wonderful 
things, but also the Christ Spirit which 
lives today in the hearts of all men. 
Think the matter over carefully and 
decide whose valentine you want to be. 
If your valentine patron is a relative or 
a friend then, all year long it will be 
your privilege to do noble deeds for 
that person. If the person is a historical 
figure then you will do your knightly 
deeds because you feel sure your patron 
would approve. You will be a valiant 


write to your 
secretary again, tell her whether or not 
you are playing the game and whose val- 
entine you have chosen to be. The most 
interesting letters will be published. 
Now, for our readers who are not 
yet Boosters and who wish to join our 
adventuring band: write to the secre- 
tary in care of WEE WISDOM. We will 
send you an application blank on which 
you will find the rules of our club. The 
purpose of our club is to radiate joy to 
all the world; our motto is to speak only 
good words. Booster members are ex- 
pected to report once each month for 
four months to the secretary, telling how 
they are keeping their pledge. Four 
monthly reports from a Booster and a 
subscription to WEE WISDOM for some 
one else, entitle him to a club pin free. 
Pins also may be purchased for twenty- 
five cents each. Be sure to notify the 
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secretary when you send in your sub- 
scription. 

If you and your friends wish to or- 
ganize a local Booster club, write the 
secretary for suggestions. If you have 
some problem such as health or school 
work, with which you need help, ask to 
have your name put on the list for 
prayers. Boosters like to remember in 
their prayers those whose names are 
listed. Those who wish correspondents 
may have their names on the corre- 
spondents’ list once. Be sure to sign 
your name and address to every letter. 


Isn’t it good to know that faith and 
prayer are unfailing helpers, no matter 
what we may want to do? 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I got your kind letter, 
receiving me as a Booster. I will try to 
keep the rules and the pledge. I like Wee 
Wisdom. I like to read the letters from 
the Boosters. Last summer I could not 
swim a stroke. I said The Prayer of Faith 
and learned to swim.—Faith Gillelan. 


Our Booster club pledge is a real chal- 
lenge to every boy and girl. If you are 
learning to play some musical instru- 
ment, or to dance, you exer- 
cise certain muscles. When 
you practice speaking good 
words and thinking good, 
worth-while thoughts, you 
are exercising your mental 
muscles. You are teaching 
your mind to think in a cer- 
tain way—a happy, kindly, 
joyous way instead of an 
ugly, morbid, unkind way. 
Your reward will be love, 
joy, and happiness for your- 
selves and for others. So 
keep on trying, Boosters. Such a re- 
ward is worth all the effort it takes to 
train those mental muscles to act prop- 
erly. 

Dear Secretary: I have tried to speak 


good words and to be kind. This is the 
first time I have written since I joined the 
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Booster Club. I like my WEE WISDOM sto- 
ries very much. I am soon going to send 
for my Booster pin. My little brother wants 
one too. He will soon be six years old. I 
say The Prayer of Faith every day.—George 
Pomeroy, (Canada). 


When we say “Truth” we simply 
mean knowing that we are the beloved 
children of God, and that He is ever 
with us, a mighty, loving, healing, pros- 
pering, guiding power. Such knowledge 
is helpful not only in times of great 
danger or need, but every day in all that 
we do. 

Dear Secretary: I have had many oppor- 
tunities to use Truth, and I use it every 
time possible. It has helped me in many 
cases. 

My WEE WISDOM magazines are full of 
beautiful stories, and I read them all. Also 
I enjoy wearing my pin very much.—Mar- 
jorie Mix. 

Hazel is a young member, but already 
she has learned one of the things a 
Booster always does. She has learned 
to share her good and to pray for others 
as well as for herself. We are proud of 
you, Hazel. 

Dear Boosters: I am thankful I can be a 
member of this wonderful club that helps 
little boys and girls to be good. 
I divide my WEE WISDOM 
with two families, and they 
enjoy it very much. I am try- 
ing to keep the pledge, and I 
hope to do better next month. 
I say The Prayer of Faith 
morning and night, and pray 
for all the little Booster mem- 
bers. I am six years old. I 
started to school September 
14, and I like my teacher very 
much. Best wishes to the 
Booster club. 

Written by my mother. 
—Hazel Lastell Kern. 


Stanley’s prayer was answered be- 
cause he prayed believing that he would 
receive what he had asked for. We too 
may expect our prayers to be answered 
when we pray for things that are good 
for ourselves and others. 
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Dear Secretary: I will tell you how The 
Prayer of Faith has helped me. When I 
was going to school one morning, I fell on 
some barbed wire and cut my leg. I said 
The Prayer of Faith, and my leg got well. 
I am eight years of age, and in grade two 
at school. I say “God is my help” when my 
lesson is hard, and then I can do it.—Stan- 
ley Dailey. 


Helen is learning to know both faith 
and gratitude. Some day they will be 
fine strong gifts to share with her dear 
ones. 


Dear Secretary: This is my third letter 
to your club. It is very interesting to write 
letters to you. 

One day I thought I would go for a boat 
ride with my doll. When I got down to the 
lake it began to get rough; so I started 
back. It was so windy and rough that I 
could not steer the boat. I began to get 
frightened, but I remembered that God is 
always with me. So I said The Prayer of 
Faith. After I said it the boat seemed 
much easier to row, and I got to shore 
safely. That night I thanked God for help- 
ing me.—Helen Samphere. 


The one great Mind knows where all 
things are. When we place our trust in 
Him, He restores all things to us. 

Dear Good Words Booster Club: I am do- 
ing a little better all the time. The Prayer 
of Faith and my pledge both help me. One 
time my girl friend’s dog was lost. We 
both said The Prayer of Faith, and in a 
few days some one brought the dog home. I 


bring my letter to a close—Gene Ann Ed- 
wards. 


We need never become tense or anx- 
ious about anything. It is better to place 
ourselves and our affairs in the Father’s 
loving hands, knowing that He will al- 
ways take care of us. 

Dear Secretary: I think I am progressing 
well. I am not so nervous as I used to be. 
I had been reading the Good Words Booster 


Club pages for several months before I 
joined the club.—Mary Rice (Maui, T. H.) 


Marilyn has found that courage and 
health can be gained through prayer 


and faith. So can we receive everything 
that we need. 
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Dear Secretary: The Prayer of Faith has 
helped me very much. I used to be afraid 
of steep places. One day when we were 
hiking we came to a steep place. I said 
The Prayer of Faith and got down fine. 
Since that I have never been afraid to go 
down steep places. Mother used to have 
hay fever, but since I have been saying 
The Prayer of Faith she has not had it. 
Every night I say it for those around me, 
and many nice things have happened to me. 
I think the Booster Club is a fine thing. 
—Marilyn Morris. 


How many noble deeds can you do 
this month? I think, my gallant knights, 
there will be left very few fiery dragons 
when this year is over. Success to all 
your adventures. 


YOUR SECRETARY. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Jean Cordes, 7339 Ibsen St., Chicago, IIl.; 
Laverne Vogel (13 years), 13511 Darley 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; Daisy Edwards, 
Greenbay Village, Antigua, B. W. I.; M. 
Edwina Chavers (13 years), 527 East 42d 
Pl., Chicago, Ill.; Aileen Carnall (10 years), 
197 Davisville Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada; 
Sara Badger, Route 2, Summerville, S. C.; 
Jamie Stanfield, 368 Claire Pointe, Detroit, 
Mich. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 

Leecolia Smith: prayers for health and 
prosperity; Marcia Mallinson: prayers not 
to bite her finger nails, and to think good 
thoughts; Faith Metcalf: prayers for heal- 
ing; Aileen Carnall: help in her school 
work; Sara Badger: prayers to control her 
temper, and to have love and harmony in 
her life; Olive F. Robinson: prayers for a 
friend’s success in school; Mary Catherine 
Smith: prayers for herself and mother; 
Sammy A. Shain: prayers for success in 
his school work; Robert Linton: prayers 
for success in spelling and arithmetic; 
Laverne Vogel: success in her school work; 
Daphne Neita: prayers for success in her 
school work; Billie Dan Aldridge: prayers 
for health; Betty Irene Crego: prayers to 
help her keep the Booster pledge; Romona 
Erwin: prayers for prosperity and work 
for her father and family. 


all 
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OUR. STAMP 


Charles Rs Strots 


If you will look through your United 
States stamps, you will find a pictured 
history of the progress of transporta- 
tion since the time the white man first 
came to this continent. 


There are several stamps that have 
pictures of the boats used by the first 
colonists in crossing the Atlantic. An- 
other interesting stamp which depicts 
the progress of transportation is the 
two-cent Hudson-Fulton, which com- 
pares Henry Hudson’s sailing ship, the 
Half Moon, with Robert Fulton’s first 
steamboat, the Clermont. 

Away back in 1869 two stamps were 
printed, the picture of a horseman on 
the two-cent stamp and an old, old loco- 
motive on the three-cent one. These 
were the first stamps to have transpor- 
tation pictures on them. 

For nearly thirty years after that, 
travel was given no place on our na- 
tion’s stamps. On the eight-cent stamp 
of the Trans-Mississippi Exposition is- 
sue (1898) is a picture of troops guard- 
ing a wagon train as it crossed the west- 
ern plains. The ten-cent stamp of the 
same set shows the “Hardships of Emi- 
gration.” 

In 1901 there was printed a series of 
six adhesives showing what was then 
the newest methods of transportation. 
The series was printed in honor of the 
Pan-American Exposition which was 
held that year. If you have a fair col- 
lection of early United States stamps 
you will probably find some of these in 
it. They include pictures of a steam- 
ship, a train, a horseless carriage, a 
bridge, and some canal locks. The 
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stamps are printed with different col- 
ored borders, but all have black centers. 


America’s progress in the air is even 
more easily traced, postally, than her 
progress on land and sea. The first air- 
mail stamps were issued in 1918, show- 
ing what is now an old-type airplane. 
When the 1926 issue of air-mail adhe- 
sives came out, they had on them a map 
of the United States and a picture of 
two modern airplanes, showing that air- 
mail service covered the continent. 

A year after that came Lindbergh’s 
stamp, commemorating the first solo 
flight across the Atlantic. His flight 
marked a great step in man’s conquest 
of the air. 

On the two-colored air-mail stamps of 
1928 there is a picture of a beacon light 
in the mountains, showing that the air- 
ways were lighted and marked. In that 
same year the International Civil 
Aéronautics’ Conference was held in 
Washington. To commemorate this con- 
ference, the government issued a two- 
cent and a five-cent stamp. On the two- 
cent issue was a picture of the Wright 
brothers’ first airplane; on the five-cent 
was a picture of one of the newest mon- 
oplanes. These two stamps showed very 
well how far aviation had progressed in 
five years. 

Perhaps you have never seen the 
stamps that form the latest chapter in 
our unending story of transportation. 
These are the three Graf Zeppelin ad- 
hesives, put out in 1930, for use as trans- 
oceanic postage. Their values are 65¢, 
$1.30, and $2.60, and they have different 
pictures of the Zeppelin on them. 
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We Are Chosen 


LESSON 6, FEBRUARY 5, 1933. 


To help you to understand the Bible 
lesson for today, which you will find in 
Mark 3:7-19, we shall compare the les- 
son to be learned with something that 
you already know. 

When a man decides to have a beauti- 
ful home built, he first has his plans 
drawn. He then selects a contractor 
to see that the work is done properly. 
The contractor asks brick layers and 
carpenters and painters and plumbers 
to help him build the house. 


God has a piece of work that He wants 


done. He wants all men to know that 
He is their Father, and that He has 
provided a way by which all can be hap- 
py and healthy and can enjoy life. He 
sent Jesus to carry on this work for 
Him. Jesus takes the place of the con- 
tractor in our little story. He needs 
people who have faith, others who ex- 
press love, and those who have good 
judgment, understanding, and imagina- 
tion. Because Jesus needed people to 
help Him carry out the contract that 
God gave Him, He chose the twelve dis- 
ciples. Our Bible lesson says, “And he 
appointed twelve, that they might be 
with him, and that he might send them 
forth.” 

The work that Jesus undertook is not 
yet completed. When it is finished we 
shall feel only love for one another; 
there will be no fighting and no quarrel- 
ing; no unkind words will be spoken; 
no one will be ill or unhappy. Jesus is 
still asking for helpers, and He is choos- 
ing us. Perhaps you feel that if you 


had been a man when Jesus was on 
earth, you would have been very proud 
and happy if He had chosen you, as He 
chose Peter, because you had faith; or 
as He chose James, because you had 
good judgment; or as John, because you 
were loving. 

Shall we get very quiet and think of 
the one thing above all others that we 
should like to do to help Jesus fulfill 
His contract? Some of us can show 
love to others. Some of us can have 
faith to believe that God is our help in 
every need, even when others about us 
do not so believe. All of us can speak the 
truth when it would seem easier to tell 
an untruth. All these are ways in 
which we can be helpers. We all have 
been chosen. Let us use this thought to 
help us do our work well this week: 


I work joyously, with God’s help. 


Feeding Our Thoughts 


LESSON 7, FEBRUARY 12, 1933. 


In teaching those who came to Him, 
Jesus often spoke in parables. A par- 
able is a story told to teach a truth. In 
our lesson for today, which you will find 
in Mark 4:1-10, 13-20, Jesus told the 
multitude the parable of the sower. In 
His time and country, grain was sown 
by hand and the seeds were scattered 
over the ground, not sown in rows as 
they are today. Jesus used the story 
of the farmer sowing his grain to show 
the people who came to Him that helpful 
thoughts are continuously being sown 
in the minds of men. 

In telling the story of the sower, Je- 
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sus said that some of the seed “fell by 
the way side, and the birds came and 
devoured it.”” He meant that if we shut 
our minds against a good thought-seed 
and refuse to believe it, the soil of our 
minds becomes hard, and the thought 
cannot find root. Then the birds “de- 
vour” the seed, or in other words, we 
forget the good thought. 

“Other fell on the rocky ground, 
where it had not much earth.” Many 
good thoughts come to our minds, but 
we do not pay attention to them, and 
they die because they are not fed. If we 
want good thoughts to grow in our 
minds we must think about them, or 
feed them. 

Jesus said that other seed “fell among 
the thorns, and the thorns grew up, and 
choked it.” Our minds are sometimes 
so full of ugly thoughts that good 
thoughts are crowded out. 

A few days ago I overheard a little 
newsboy say to an older boy: “That lady 
always buys her paper from me, and I 
just saw her buy it this time from 
Harold.” Perhaps the lady had not 
seen her favorite newsboy. In his heart, 
thoughts of envy and jealousy were 
crowding out the glad thoughts that 
should have been taking root there. Had 
he been as happy because the other boy 
had made a sale as he would have been 
if he had made it the good seed would 
have found root in his mind and brought 
him happiness; perhaps he would have 
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made more sales than he had ever 
dreamed of making. 

To help us feed our good thoughts 
this week, let us use the thought: 

I help my good thought-seed to grow 
by thinking happy thoughts. 


Watching Our Thoughts 
Grow 
LESSON 8, FEBRUARY 19, 1933. 


Last Sunday we learned that thoughts 
are like seeds in one respect; they grow. 
A seed is fed by soil and water and air; 
it grows and bears fruit. A thought is 
fed by other thoughts, and it also grows 
and bears fruit. In the Bible lesson 
for today, which you will find in Mark 
4:21-34, Jesus said, “Take heed what ye 
hear.” He said this because He knew 
that thoughts grow. He knew also that 
we can choose the thoughts we want to 
think about. Then He continued, “With 
what measure ye mete it shall be meas- 
ured unto you.” Mete means “to meas- 
ure.” In another place He said, ‘““What- 
soever ye would that men should do unto 
you, even so do ye also unto them.” He 
said this because He knew that if we 
are kind to others they will be kind to 
us. 
He also said, “For he that hath, to 
him shall be given: and he that hath not, 
from him shall be taken away even that 
which he hath.” If we remember al- 
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ways that thoughts grow just as seeds 
grow, it will be easier for us to under- 
stand what Jesus meant by this last 
sentence. Now it is true that all thoughts 
grow, whether they are good thoughts 
or thoughts that are not so good. 

To make the meaning clear, let us tell 
you the story of two brothers who were 
twins. Being twins, they shared the 
same home, went to the same school, had 
the same teachers and the same play- 
mates. Yet one boy was always happy 
and the other unhappy. Now we shall 
see how thoughts work. John loved his 
home, his school, his playmates. He fed 
his good thought-seed with good 
thoughts, and they grew and filled his 
mind so full of joy that unhappiness 
was crowded out. 

James had all that John had, but he 
let ugly thoughts enter his mind. John 
ran an errand for his father and earned 
a dime. James thought he should have 
had one too, and because he did not get 
it he felt slighted. When they went to 
school, John was smiling; James was 
frowning. The teacher smiled at John, 
and James thought she liked John bet- 
ter than she liked him. Then he missed 
in spelling, got a low grade in arithme- 
tic, and the day was spoiled because he 
had fed his ugly thoughts. 

Let us feed our good thought-seed 
with this thought: 

I fill my mind with love. 


Stilling Storms 
LESSON 9, FEBRUARY 26, 1933. 


The Bible story for today tells us 
about two storms that Jesus stilled. The 
lesson is taken from Mark 4:35—5:8, 
18-20. The first storm that Jesus stilled 
was one at sea. He and His disciples 
were crossing the Sea of Galilee. It 
had been a hard day, and Jesus lay down 
in the boat to rest. While He was still 
asleep a great storm came up. The 
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waves beat upon the boat until the dis- 
ciples were afraid it might sink. In 
their fear they wakened Jesus. He 
awoke and said to the sea, “Peace, be 
still,’ and we are told that “the wind 
ceased, and there was a great calm.” 

The disciples had been with Jesus 
when He had fed the multitude, and 
healed the sick. Perhaps He was dis- 
appointed because they seemed so slow 
about learning to rely on the Spirit 
within them. Jesus claimed no power 
for Himself that all men do not have. 
The difference between His power to 
still the storm and theirs was that He 
used His power by trusting in the Fa- 
ther, and they became fearful and for- 
got to rely on the Father to take care 
of them. He said to them, “Why are 
ye fearful? have ye not faith?” 

Our lesson for today tells of another 
storm that Jesus stilled. This storm 
was in a man’s brain. The people of 
his day called the man a demoniac, and 
said that he had an unclean spirit. We 
would say that he was demented, or in- 
sane. Jesus spoke to the man and he 
became calm and sane. 

Remember, the power that Jesus 
used to still the waves and to calm the 
man who was insane was the Christ 
power, and that same power is in all 
people. Some persons use it and are 
able to quiet the fears of those about 
them and to heal the sick. Others allow 
themselves to be filled with fear when 
they or their friends fall ill or come face 
to face with danger. Remember that 
God lives in you, as He lived in Jesus, 
and that He will help you when you are 
ill or afraid or in trouble of any kind, 
if you will call upon Him. He will 
help you to still those storms which come 
up in your brain when some one hurts 
or angers you. 

You may use the following thought to 
help you still your “storms”: 

The Christ mind lives in me, and I 
am unafraid. 
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1. Downin the meadows, Searching the shadows, Climbing the hill-side steep, 
2. Home from the meadows, Out of the shadows, On tow’rd the gate of sleep; 


Some one is call-ing,When night is fall-ing, Ten-der-ly call-ing her sheep. 
Tired of their roaming, Home in the gloaming, Here they come, Little Bo-peep. 


Can they be hid-ing? Where are they biding? Hur-ry home, Little Bo-peep. 
Here you will find them,Tails close behind them, Ev-’ry wee,wandering sheep. 


Nu REFRAIN 


im) 


For Lad-die is countingthem, one by one, At the bars of the gate of sleep; 


And 
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none will be missing when he is done Counting your lit-tle white sheep. 
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GOOD NEWS for Mother and Dad 


Now is the time to round out your Truth !ibrary—at a saving. Many per- 
sons have expressed a desire for all Unity’s standard books, and we have 
therefore worked out a plan to help them attain this desire. 


SIX UNITY BOOKS 
for the price of FIVE 


There are fourteen standard books, all the same size, and all bound in 
dark-green cloth lettered in gold. No doubt you already have some of 
these books; so look over the list below, and choose six that you do not 
have. Send your remittance for five of them, and accept the sixth as a 
gift from us. 


Christian Healing } by Charles Fillmore 


The Twelve Powers of Man 


by H. Emilie Cady 


Lessons in Truth 
Miscellaneous Writings 


by Ernest C. Wilson 


Adventures in Prosperity 
The Sunlit Way 


Creed of the Dauntless by Frank B. Whitney 


Open Doors } 


7 ag Lovingly in the Hands of the Father - - by Evelyn Whitell 
Pe: Remember - - - - - - - - - = by Lowell Fillmore 

What Are You?- - - - - -by Imelda Octavia Shanklin 


All Things Made New - - - - - by Frances W. Foulks 


These books sell always for $1 a copy. 


While this offer lasts, you can obtain any six of them for 
Mail your order today to 


Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Coralee’s Idea 


ORALEE had gone to visit her 


Part One 


Roost. I have a fire going,” said Andy. 


cousins in the city, and the Spar- “It’s addressed to The Spartan Com- 
tans were watching eagerly for a letter pany, Ltd., care of me,” David began. 


from her. 


“Now I’ll read it.” 


“This is no time to go visiting,” Kegs The Spartans, elbows on the table, lis- 
told them, “right in the middle of the tened quietly, while David read: 


school term, like this.” 


“Dear Gang: I’m all right, but it 


“She’ll get behind in her lessons,’ looks as though I were the only one 


said Chink gloomily. 


around here that was. Auntie is not 


“Oh, no, she won’t,” Red broke in. well, and Uncle has no work and is as 
“She took all her books, and Miss Mor- cross as two sticks. The cousins say it 


gan told her just what 
lessons to study.” 

“Why didn’t her 
mother wait until vaca- 
tion to go visiting?” 
Cousin Bob wanted to 
know. 

“Our aunt was sick, 
and there was no one to 
take care of the cousins,” 
explained Red. 

“Here comes David 
from the mail box,” said 
Chink. “Look! He’s 
waving a letter.” 

“From  Coralee!’’ 
shouted David as he ran 
toward them. 

“What does she say?” 
called Kegs. 

“T haven’t read it yet,” 
answered David. 

“Let’s go into the 


doesn’t seem like home 
any more. This morn- 
ing I went for a walk 
alone because I wanted to 
think, and this is what I 
thought—I’d like to help 
Auntie and Uncle, but it 
looks as though the job 
were too big for me. 


Mother is so busy that I 
don’t like to stop her to 
talk itover. I was think- 
ing about all this as I 
walked along, and I don’t 
know exactly when I be- 
gan, but I found myself 
saying our prayer. You 
know the one—‘God is 
my help in every need.’ 
By the time I had said it 
clear to the part, ‘I know 


“Here comes David from no fear,’ I began to feel 
the mail box.” better. I went back to 
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the beginning and said it all over. By 
that time I had decided that I’d let God 
take care of Uncle and Auntie and that 
I’d help by remembering that God was 
their help.” David stopped to turn the 
page. 

“Coralee gets funny ideas sometimes,” 
said Red. 

“T don’t see anything funny about 
what she’s written,” answered Cousin 
Bob. 

“Red means queer, not funny,” Chink 
explained. 

“When I got back to the house,” 
David was reading the letter again, “I 
noticed how pretty it looked with the 
snow glistening on it and the two cun- 
ning little pine trees by the porch. ‘My, 
but you have a nice house,’ I said to 
Uncle as I came in. He looked surprised 
and then he smiled. 

“ *Yes,’ he nodded, ‘we have, but some- 
how I hadn’t thought of it lately.’ 

“*We have a fine room too,’ Cousin 
Jim said. ‘All the kids like our green 
furniture with the elephants painted on 

“Every one seemed cheerful for a 
while until Mother came out of Auntie’s 
room. Then we remembered how sick 
Auntie was, and there wasn’t a smile 
left. I even forgot that I had turned 
the whole thing over to God, and began 
to worry again. I suppose I would have 
kept right on worrying if an idea hadn’t 


David was reading the letter. 
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struck me. Here it is: If saying the 
prayer had made me happy and I had 
made the family happy, even for a few 
minutes, why couldn’t I keep saying it 
and thinking it until I stayed happy al! 
the time? Then I could cheer Uncle 
and Auntie and the cousins. But there’s 
only one of me, and I began wishing the 
gang were there to help, and then I had 
another idea. Why not write and ask 
you to help me remember that God is 
their help? So that’s what I am doing. 

“Every day I go to some place where 
it is quiet (I had to go to the basement 
yesterday), and I think the prayer until 


I feel all warm and happy inside. Now | 


this is what I want you to do: When you 
get the fire going in the Roost after 
school, sit down around the table and 
say the prayer and think of this family. 
You should get there and be ready to 
start by half-past four. I’ll go upstairs 
or to the cellar and say it too. Then I’ll 


write you how much better things are— — 


because I know they will be. 

“That’s all for this time. Remember, 
four-thirty. Good-by, gang.—Coralee.” 

When David stopped reading, no one 
spoke for a moment. 

“Well,” said David at last, “it’s al- 
most four-thirty now.” 

The Spartans looked uncomfortable. 
Finally, Red burst out, “Oh, she’s doing 
all right.” 

“Yes,” Kegs agreed, “and she’s right 
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there. She can help more 
than we can.” 

“But she’s expecting us 
to help,” David reminded 
them. 

“Yes, and it’s harder 
for her there where she 
sees how everything is,” 
added Cousin Bob. 

“The prayer will work 
from here as easily as it 
would from there,” said 
Andy. 

“Maybe we'd better be- 
gin now.” David glanced 
at his watch. 

“Aw, I think it’s silly!” 
Red exploded. : 

They all looked at him. 

“Do you really, Red?” 
Chink wanted to know, 
but Red had gone out and 
slammed the door so hard it rattled. 

It was a dreary winter afternoon, just 
warm enough to start the snow melting 
and dripping from the roof of the Roost. 
Red walked around to the side of the 
shack and stood, head down, his hands 
in his pockets, listening to the steady 
drip—drip—¢rip. 

“T’ve done it now,” he told himself 
hopelessly. “I don’t know why I acted 
like that.” Drip—drip—drip—fell the 
melting snow, as if it were weeping over 
Red’s mistake. 

“T don’t think it’s silly,” Red swal- 
lowed hard. “Why, I know I’ve said it 
a thousand times when Carrots was sick 
or I was scared or in trouble. Trouble!” 
Red raised his head at the thought. “I 
guess I’d better say it now,” and leaning 
his head against the wall that separated 
him from the gang inside, Red whispered 
the prayer. When he reached the words, 
“I now am wise, I now am true,” he 
stopped. “I’m going back in,” he said 
and whirled around and opened the door 
of the Roost. 

The Spartans were sitting around the 


“T’ve done it now.” 
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table. They looked up as 
Red came in. “I don’t 
think it’s silly,” Red said 
quickly before any one 
could speak. “I say it lots 
of times, and it’s my aunt 
and my uncle as much as 
it is Coralee’s, and if any- 
body’s going to say the 
prayer for them I’m join- 


ing in.” 

“Sure, Red,” smiled 
David. 

“Sit here, Red.” Kegs 


patted the chair beside 
him. 

“We'll say it again,” 
said Cousin Bob. 

“Let’s just each one 
think it,” said Kegs. 

The room was soon 
quiet except for the crack- 
ling of the wood fire. Then David 
said, “Amen,” and the Spartans opened 
their eyes. 

“You write and tell Coralee, David,” 
said Chink. 

Red had not spoken. He sat looking 
out at the melting snow. 

“That’s funny,” he said at last. 

“What's funny?” asked Andy. 

“You know the problem that I missed 
at the board today?” Red asked. 

The gang nodded. 

“Well, I know how to do it now. I 
was thinking about Auntie and Uncle 
and of how God is their help, and I 
wasn’t thinking about arithmetic at all, 
but all of a sudden I saw how to do 
that problem.” 

“Mother says that when you help 
others you always help yourself,” said 
David. “That must be what she means, 
Red.” 

“T hope it will help Auntie and Uncle 
as quickly as it has helped me.” Red 
smiled happily, as the gang put on their 
coats to go home. 

(To be concluded) 
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CHE SANDMAN 


‘By GRACE HACKEL BAKER 


I wonder where the sandman joes 


When all his work is done; 


When little eyes of blue and brown 


He’s shut tight, one by one. 


I think he climbs a moonbeam car, 
Up where some bright stars $leam; 
Or maybe helps the g00d dream man 


To weave his baby dreams. 
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BY JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


“Mother,” Marjorie said to her 
mother one afternoon, “I saw the best- 
looking cherry pie in the bakery 
window! Do you realize that our cook- 
ing club has never baked a pie?” 

“Well!” exclaimed Mrs. Miller, “great 
minds still ‘run in the same channels.’ 
I’ve been trying out pastry recipes for 
some time to find one for you. Pie 
crust is considered hard to make, but 
this recipe is just right for -beginners. 
You will always make good pastry if 
you follow this easy rule. The only ob- 
jection to using it for the club is that 
the dough must stand overnight before 
baking.” 

“Let’s mix it now and have it ready 
for the lesson tomorrow,” cried Mar- 
jorie. 

“All right,” agreed Mrs. Miller. “You 
copy the recipe while I get the materials 
ready.” 

CHERRY PIE 
Small Recipe—Pastry 

(All measurements are level) 

4 tablespoonfuls shortening 

2 tablespoonfuls boiling water 

Y, teaspoonful salt 

%4 cupful flour 

Filling 

Y, cupful sugar 

1% tablespoonful flour 

pinch of salt 

cherries to fill crust 


Large Recipe—Two Pies 
1 cupful shortening 
cupful boiling water 
1 teaspoonful salt 
8 cupfuls flour 

Filling 

4 cupfuls cherries 
2 cupfuls sugar 
4 tablespoonfuls butter 
4 tablespoonfuls flour 
4 teaspoonful salt 


“Let’s use the large recipe and divide 
the dough into fourths tomorrow,” said 
Mrs. Miller. “First pour boiling water 
over the shortening. Stir until the 
shortening is melted. Add the flour and 
salt, and stir until the mixture is well 
blended. That’s all there is to do except 
to put it into the refrigerator over- 
night.” 

The next afternoon when the girls 
arrived, Marjorie quickly informed 
them: ‘‘We’re to bake cherry pies today 
—one apiece.” 

“For Washington’s birthday?” asked 
Daisy Dean. 

“Mine won’t last that long,” laughed 
Ann Beth. “Cherry pie is Mother’s 
favorite dessert.” 

“While Marjorie is rolling out her 
dough, you girls may copy the recipe 
from her book,” Mrs. Miller began. 

When the girls had finished copying 
the recipe, Mrs. Miller continued. ‘Each 
one divide her dough into halves,” she 
directed, “and roll both pieces to about 
1% inch in thickness. Now fit one piece 
into your pie pan. Mix 14 cupful sugar, 
14 tablespoonful flour, and a pinch of 
salt; sprinkle one-half this mixture on 
the lower crust, cover with cherries, dot 
with butter, and sprinkle the rest of 
the sugar and flour over the top of the 
fruit. Moisten the edges of the lower 
crust and cover the pie with the other 
half of the pastry. Trim the edges and 
press the two crusts together, using a 
fork or your fingers. Prick holes in 
the upper crust to let the steam escape. 
Make your initials on them, so that we 
can tell the pies apart.” 

“Is that all?” asked Marjorie. 


“Yes,” replied Mrs. Miller. ‘“Let’s 
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put all four pies into the oven at once. 
Pies should be started in a hot oven, and 
later the heat should be reduced.” 

“How long will it take them to bake?” 
asked Daisy Dean, 

“About twenty minutes for these 
small ones, but a large pie should bake 
for thirty or forty minutes in a hot 
oven,” answered Mrs. Miller. 

By the time the dishes were washed 
and put away, the pies were done. Ann 
Beth and Daisy Dean wrapped their pies 
in waxed paper and proudly carried 
them home, while Mrs. Miller and Mar- 
jorie served theirs at dinner that eve- 
ning. 


Anne’s Talisman 
(Continued from page 20) 


wood. Fortunately, pieces of wood were 
strewn along the river course. The 
ponies were tied near the rock, the fire 
was kindled, and was soon leaping high. 
Paul worked as if he had not a care. It 
was strange, but that was the way he 
felt. He did not have to worry about 
the trouble any more. Had he not asked 
the Father to tell him what to do? With 
a big boy’s assurance, he had more than 
once scoffed at Anne’s trust in that un- 
seen Power which was always with her. 
Now he suddenly knew that the unseen 
Power was not a little girl’s fairy tale, 
but that it was real, and stronger than 
the strongest thing in the world about 
him. That Power was his Father, and 
He was going to take care of him. 

The three sat on the sand behind the 
fire and told each other stories. Anne’s 
eyes were growing heavy. The boys 
piled on more wood to make the fire 
burn brightly. Far off on the mountain 
slopes a wailing cry sounded, a mountain 
lion’s cry, Dick said. But he added that 
they were very shy and would not come 
near people. 

Then suddenly across the river there 
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sounded a welcome hail: “Hello, the fire! 
Who’s there?” 
“QO Daddy! Daddy!” cried Anne. 
“We’re all here. We’re all safe.” 
(To be ended next month.) 
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Ways for Feeding Our 
Feathered Friends 


(Continued from page 27) 


the house and a post, as shown in figure 
2. Fasten one end of the rope to the 
garage, suspend the box in about the 
center of the space by running the wire 
through two screw eyes fastened to the 
top of the box. Then run the rope 
through another screw eye fastened to 
the house and, after pulling it tight, tie 
it around a cleat nailed below. In this 
way the box can be easily lowered by 
untying the rope when you wish to place 
food inside. 

You will enjoy watching your little 
guests eat the meals you have prepared 
for them. 


©COhe Prayer of Faith 


WEE WISDOM readers can help themselves 
and others by saying this prayer. 


God is my help in every need; 
God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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These children are dancing a fast and 
difficult Russian ballet. The first Rus- 
sian ballet was formed in 1672. Since 
that time that government has spent 
great sums on the ballet. Russian chil- 


WEE WISDOM 


dren like vivid colors such as red, yel- 
low, and purple. Color the girl’s head- 


dress and embroidery, the braid on the 
boy’s clothing, and the bands on their 
boots with bright contrasting shades. 


tffie 
Jean 
Collins 
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A Valentine for June 
(Continued from page 23) 


But Joyce did not wish to argue with 
the tiny voice any more. For, really, 
she rather believed that the voice was 
right. 

She put on her hat and coat, and with 
her sled ran out the back door to slide 
down the big hill by the pond. Several 
times she coasted down the hill, but the 
third time her sled upset and she fell 
into a huge snowdrift. 

“Oh! Oh! What shall I do?” cried 
Joyce. “I can’t get out! Oh, dear!” 

Just then she heard a soft voice say, 
“Here, take hold of my hand. I will 
help you.” 

Joyce looked up into the kind brown 
eyes of June, the little Italian girl. 

“Oh, it’s you! I’mso glad you came!” 
she said, as June pulled her out of the 
big snowdrift. Then June brushed her 
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off, and as she was doing that she said: 

“T have been down here many eve- 
nings now, wishing you would come to 
play. See! I have a sled, too.” She 
proudly displayed an old sled, made out 
of a soap box. 

The two girls coasted happily for a 
long time, and when Joyce went home 
she immediately sat down by the big 
window and began cutting, pasting, and 
drawing. Soon a beautiful valentine 
was made, one ever so much prettier 
than all the rest. 

Joyce skipped out to the kitchen, held 
up the big heart trimmed with lovely 
little white ones, and said joyfully to 
her mother: “See, Mother! It’s a val- 
entine for June.” 


Table Blessing 


We praise Thee, Father, as each day 
We show Thy love in work and play. 


Friend’s name 
Address 


eAn Eipht-Month Valentine 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


I want my friend to have Wee Wisdom magazine 
for eight months as a valentine gift from me. I 
am inclosing $1 to pay for my order. 


My name 


Address 
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The Windmill 


By LUCILLE MoRGAN ISON 


out the windmill. Tack a long, thin stick 


vo 
on the center back of the windmill, from 
top to bottom. Let the stick extend about 
Pete” bis four inches below the windmill for a 
> handle. On a piece of paper, mark off 


a 5-inch square, as in the diagram. Cut 


ws Mount this page on cardboard and cut 


4 a on dotted lines. Fasten the 
corners A, B, C, and D by 


Then stick the pin 
through the center, E, 
i and onto the windmill at 
E. A button inserted be- 
tween the whirligig and 

B the windmill will make 

~ the whirligig turn faster. 

—-Ld Push the pin tightly into 

as the stick on back of the 
windmill. Push the han- 

=i = dle at the bottom of the 

: windmill into the ground, 

or run with it in your 

hand. 
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Hidden Birds 
By E. MENDES 


In each sentence the name of a bird 
is hidden. The first name is given in 
italics. 

. Did you come with Ernest or Kate? 

. How long before you will be ready? 

. There are plenty of apples in the 
cellar, Kenneth. 

. Tell Anna that I saw her on the train 
yesterday. 

. We shall take lunch at the Bull Inn, 
Ethel. 

. Have you ever been to Rio, Leonard? 


Changing Words 


By G. R. SEIKEL 


Shift the letters about in changing 
from the given words to those indicated 
by the definitions. 

Change SKATE to 
---- A piece of wood driven into the 
ground. 
One lays or seizes hold of; ob- 
tains. (3d person singular). 
Change CARES to 
Contests of speed. 
Measures of land. 
Change LOOPS to 
A hollow cylinder on which 
thread is wound. 
Small bodies of water. 
Change DANGER to 
A piece of ground for the cul- 
tivation of flowers or vege- 
tables. 
Change DESERT to 
Remained quiet; reposed. 
Change KNITTER to 
A small ornament. 


Our Own Cross Word Puzzle 


By E. MENDES 


Can you supply the miss- 
ing letters? Columns two 
and four spell two familiar 
animals. 


Word Pyramids 


By LOLA ESTHER 


Start each pyramid with a vowel for 
the apex (the top letter) ; add a letter 
to each side of that vowel to make the 
second word; add a letter to each side 
of the second word to make the third 
word which forms the base of the pyra- 


A vowel. 

The side sheltered from wind. 
Swift. 

A vowel. 

A cavity in the ground. 
Malice. 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTHS 


Letter Mixtures: 1. horse, 2. pert, 3. taper, 
4. torn, 5. Grant, 6. aster. 
Changing Words: LEAP—pale, peal, plea. 
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Send Me to a Friend 


Iam Wee Wisdom magazine, 
The friend of girls and boys. 

I tell them stories, teach them games, 

And bring them many joys. 


And now’s the time for valentines, 
So why not let me be 

Your valentine to go to Ted, 

Or Betty, or Marie? 


For I should be a valentine 
Not once, but many times; 

I’d keep on coming, month by month, 

With stories, pictures, rimes. 


Just order me from Unity— 
One dollar you may send, 

And let me be your valentine 

For eight months to your friend. 


1 lef 


Lola M.McColl 
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MACIC PILLOWS 


MORNING 


think ‘‘T love 
The world today,”’ 
Before I dress 
For school or play. 


NOON 


T’ll see alone 
Fair things I know. 
My loving thoughts 
Shall make them glow. 


I’ll sleep, while love 
Keeps light the way 
From dusk until 
The dawn of day. 
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